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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

'Modern' Psychology : a Reflexion. J. Ward. Mind, No. 5, 
pp. 54-82. 

The founder of 'modern' psychology is Wundt; but the develop- 
ment of its doctrines has not been along the lines laid down by him. 
Wundt's theory of apperception or will (conscious activity or sponta- 
neity) is not accepted by the Sensationalists (Associationists, Pres- 
entationists, Intellectualists), who hold that "all the elements of 
psychical life are primarily and ultimately cognitive elements, and 
that all the laws of their combination are reducible to association." 

Either side has a special difficulty. That of the Presentationist 
" consists in the agent and the activity which thought and conscious- 
ness imply." It is met by the relegation of their consideration to 
another science. The opponents of Presentationism make the 
antithesis of subject and object essential : feeling and will are 
irreducible to cognitions. Then arises the problem : Do we know 
about them, but not know them ? Or do we know them, but know 
nothing about them ? ' Both statements are current. 

There is (1) an ambiguity in the use of know, and (2) something 
akin to 'immediate knowledge' of feeling. Most psychologists 
recognize a difference between the immediacies of feeling and pres- 
entation. It may be one of degree (Kant, Hamilton, Horwicz, 
Kroner) : it is more probably one of kind. 

We must clear the ground by examining the term ' consciousness.' 
It has four senses. (1) There are the distinctions between it and 
self-consciousness ; (2) between state and content of consciousness ; 

3Si 
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(3) between fact of consciousness and consciousness of a fact : and 

(4) there are the collective and distributive uses of the word. In 
the phrase 'state of consciousness,' the term is used collectively. 
In ' content of consciousness ' it may be distributive or collective. 
We may suspect that the more general employment of either phrase 
modifies the sense of subordinate terms (cognition, feeling, volition). 
The ' content ' psychologist speaks from the standpoint of reflexion. 
Self-consciousness is the cognitive element in a conscious state ; the 
state being completed by elements of feeling and action. But here 
is apparent the clumsiness of our terminology : " the whole is con- 
tained cognitively in what is but a part of itself existentially." 

Knowledge implies (1) a subject knowing and an object known, 
(2) a necessary dependence of the subject on the object so far as its 
knowing goes, and (3) no such dependence of the subject so far as 
its being goes. Of the two alternatives offered, absolute limit 
(subject and object one), and infinite regress (the two distinct), we 
must, with Kant, prefer the latter. 

For self-consciousness, the duality of consciousness is a fact of 

presentation. Let O symbolize all that is cognized or presented ; S 

the non-0 constituents. The duality of consciousness is then a name 

( S' 
for the relation S-O. The cognition of their duality is S- \ _ . The 

( S' ( S" 

infinite regress is S-O, S- \ _ , S-S- < _ , etc. 

If feeling and activity are distinct from presentation, they belong 

to S, knowledge of them to O : this knowledge is first possible at 

( S' 
S- -j n . Two questions arise. (1) What immediacy have these 

elements, if not the presentative immediacy ? They have that other 
immediacy which is necessary to this. They are the immediate 
being to which known being is the immediate counterpart. (2) If 
not known presentatively, how can they be known ? Diametrically 
opposite conclusions have been reached (Mansel, Kant). It seems 
plain that, presentation and representation being ruled out, "any 
knowledge we have must be in some way constructive or mediate." 
However far such knowledge is extended, it advances by the dis- 
cernment of new relations, not by the acquisition of new sensations. 
Let us turn to the presentationist difficulty. It is sought to 
be minimized by the extension of the use of 'content,' and by 
relegation of the 'form' of consciousness to other sciences. The 
psychological standpoint is treated as though essentially the same as 
a physical standpoint ; presentationism is epistemologically absurd. 
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The physicist can say : There is this or that, a, b, c, or d. The psy- 
chologist, unless he will abolish altogether that which is characteristic 
of psychology, must say : He has such and such presentations, feels 
so, acts so. There is a second methodological objection to presenta 
tionism. It identifies psychology and physics where they differ in 
standpoint : it treats them differently where they are alike. The 
presentationist " allows the meaning to hold in objective knowledge, 
but ignores everything but the etymology in subjective knowledge." 
— Dr. Munsterberg's psychology (typical presentationism) furnishes 
us with instances of these two errors. Modern psychology correlates 
psychosis with neurosis, and will resolve feeling and activity into 
sensations. But for feeling, at least, the evidence is dead against 
this resolution : apart from the fact that teleology is opposed to it. 
Much the same holds of activity. In a machine we distinguish 
mechanical arrangement from motive power and efficiency. Pres- 
entationism is adequate to nine-tenths, perhaps, of each psychological 
fact. It might be made a special branch of psychology. But we 
can neither take the fraction for the whole, nor reduce the tenth. 
The problem of subjective knowledge, which is unique in character, 
remains. "I am disposed to maintain that the Ego is both an 
unknown and an unknowable for sense : the non-Ego partly an 
unknown, but not an unknowable, so far as the possibilities of 
sensational rapport are unlimited." E B T 



The Respective Spheres and Mutual Helps of Introspection and 
Psycho-Physical Experiment in Psychology. A. Bain. Mind, No. 5, 
PP- 42-54- 

In our desire to know ourselves we work at first by Introspection 
purely, and if at a later stage we find other means of extending and 
improving our knowledge, Introspection is still our main resort, it is 
alone supreme, everything else subsidiary. Its compass is ten 
times all the other methods put together and fifty times the utmost 
range of psycho-physics alone. Beginning with the grand meta- 
physical issue — thought and reality, knowing and being — its ex- 
clusive dependence on introspective method speaks much for the 
ascendant position of that method in our inquiries, when we consider 
the enormous significance so long attached to this great issue. The 
question of Origins cannot be dealt with by one single method, but 
where Introspection fails, the other methods cannot be said to make 
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good the deficiency. When we come to the Qualitative Analysis of 
the complex products of our mental life, much valuable aid has been 
obtained from experiments properly styled psycho-physical, in the 
lower region of Sense and Instinct. But in the domains of Intellect, 
Feeling, and Will we are landed on Introspection almost exclusively. 
True, the experimental method has made attempts to grapple with the 
problems of Attention and Association, yet they only cover ground 
accessible to Introspection, although they may to a slight degree 
correct some of the inadvertencies of the introspective observer. 
It is only in so far as Quantitative Analysis is possible that we can 
speak of Psychology as a science in the proper sense. When 
we avail ourselves of outward signs, our means of measurement 
approach the precision of the objective departments of knowl- 
edge and a great enlargement of this resource is promised by the 
methods of psycho-physics. For Psychology we need (i) a mode 
of estimating the intensity of individual feelings in special moments 
and of recording that estimate, each of us operating on self ; (2) 
a similar estimate of the states of other persons ; (3) the general- 
izing of those estimates for definite circumstances in order to arrive 
at provisional laws of cause and effect in the region of feeling ; (4) 
a summation of occasions of feeling throughout so as to deal with 
it in masses as regards both quantity and intensity. In the follow- 
ing fields B. thinks psycho-physical experiments may profitably be 
used as aids to Introspection: (1) In investigation concerning the 
muscular mechanism. (2) In the problems which Memory, Reten- 
tiveness, Reproduction, etc., present. (3) Memory lapses, or the 
momentary fluctuation of ideas in and out of consciousness. (4) 
The determination of the conditions of permanent association as 
against temporary or so-called ' Cram.' (5) Plurality of simultaneous 
impressions in each of the senses. (6) The influence exerted by 
Fixed Ideas. — " By the very nature of the case, the initiative in the 
most fruitful lines of inquiry will be most frequently taken by Intro- 
spection, which also by its powers of analysis will still open the path 
to the highest generalities of science." TFT 

Hedonic Aesthetics. II. Henry Rutgers Marshall. Mind, 

No - S. PP- J S-42. 

The hedonic aesthetic theory may be stated as follows. The 
beautiful is that which produces effects in us that are (relatively) 
permanently pleasurable in revival. In the case of the ugly, of 
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course, the reverse is true. Two points are clear : (1) pain is in- 
compatible with pleasure ; (2) there is a field of non-pleasure which 
is not painful. This, while theoretically narrow, is practically wide 
in extent. The first principle of aesthetics, then, is the exclusion of 
pain, — the elimination of the ugly. There are two great classes of 
pains : (1) the pains produced by the repression of activities, and 
(2) the pains produced by excess of active functioning. A. The 
Avoidance of Repressive Pains. Repressive pains are caused by the 
failure in consciousness of a content which would normally have 
appeared. This may happen as follows : (1) Where contents habitu- 
ally arise in any rhythmical manner in answer to stimuli, repressive 
pains will be engendered, if the stimuli fail to appear at the usual 
time. (2) Repressive pains will appear, if contents arise which 
would normally act as stimulants to a content x, this content x failing 
to appear. (3) Where contents often appear in definite relations of 
succession, repressive pains will be engendered whenever the usual 
order of their rise' is not fulfilled. (4) It may be noted that the 
existence of repressive pains is an indication that the content which 
fails would appear pleasurably if it appeared at all. B. The Avoid- 
ance of Pains of Excessive Functioning. This is so important that 
works of art in all cases are developed on lines in which excesses 
may be shunned with little difficulty. So soon as the work of the 
artist begins to tire us, we must be able to turn away from its con- 
sideration. — Positive Aesthetic Laws. The problem is to discover 
the means necessary to the production of a pleasure field which 
shall be relatively permanent. Now pleasure occurs whenever 
surplus stored force is utilized. Hence it arises : (a) When there 
appears in consciousness a content which has appeared before, but 
which has lately been absent, because no stimulus to its production 
has arisen, (b) When a content appears after inhibition of its nor- 
mal appearance, (c) When a content appears with unusual vividness 
after normal absence from consciousness. But the pleasure field 
must be permanent. In general we may say that the conditions of 
pleasure permanence are the shifting of a focus in consciousness 
over a wide pleasure field. Moreover, by compelling a judicious 
recurrence of a special interest, the artist marks a unity of the mani- 
fold, which unity gives to his work its distinctive character. 

E. A. 
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The Scope and Methods of Comparative Psychology, I. C. L. 
Herrick. Denison Quarterly, I, i, pp. i-io. 

Comparative Psychology seeks the genealogy and genesis of mental 
phenomena. It recognizes that between mind and body there exists 
an intimate relation. We may, therefore, address ourselves first to 
that branch of it which connects most directly with the physical 
sciences, — to Neurology. We must notice : the structural unit of 
the nervous system, — the neuron; the representation of parts of the 
body in the nervous system ; kinesodic and aesthesodic centres and 
systems ; the functions of the nervous system in general ; the nutri- 
tive property of centrifugal nerves. All our knowledge points to the 
interdependence of mind and brain. Does the brain grow after the 
individual has reached maturity ? Certain parts of the proliferating 
epithelium persist late, and continue to form cells. How long does 
this go on, and what are the conditions of the proliferation of new 
nerve cells ? The migrations, development, and successive modifi- 
cations of the (ultimately) brain cells are of great practical impor- 
tance. Cf. the cerebellum, an organ without psychical significance, 
but serving as a " reservoir of nervous energy, which backs up the 
feeble mandates of the will." Not only the origin, but the subse- 
quent nutrition of nerve centres is an interesting problem. We must 
look to the lymph and to auxiliary cells for an explanation. An 
overdraft on the proliferating power may permanently limit the 
sources of future nervous supply. Moderate mental activity is 
essential to cell-multiplication. Senile degeneration may be due to 
loss of nerve power, dependent on exhaustion of the proliferating 
centres. This latter is an important problem. Through the organic 
sensations, neurologically considered, we may hope to study the 
emotions. Neurology, then, throws light on the subjects of health, 
persistence of mental power, and on the problems of Psychology 

itself - E. B. T. 

On the Development of Voluntary Motor Ability. Wm. L. 
Bryan. Am. J. Psy., V, 2, pp. 125-204. 

After a preface defending experimental psychology against the 
charge that its results are fragmentary and without bearing on the 
general problems of mind; and an introduction emphasizing the 
importance to physiology, psychology, and sociology of a study of 
the development of will ; the writer contributes towards such a study 
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a research into the development of voluntary motor ability in 
children, with respect to (1) maximum rate of rhythmically repeated 
movement, (2) precision of movement, (3) bilateral development. 
Under the first head, experiments on adults show that a person's rate, 
as tested for shoulder, arm, wrist, and finger joints, suffers slight 
variations due to local and subjective conditions, is greatly dimin- 
ished by fatigue, and unaffected by amplitude of movement. Ex- 
periments on some eight hundred school children show that the 
mean rate of growth of rate between six and sixteen is from .15 to .3 
taps on a Morse key per second; that periods of accelerated and 
retarded growth appear; that the hand outgrows the arm; and that 
the mean rate of boys slightly exceeds that of girls. Precision was 
tested with two movements, one familiar (writing); the other un- 
familiar (probing). The results indicate that (1) in normal individ- 
uals precision is subject to greater variation than maximum rate; 
(2) absolute size of errors decreases most rapidly between the ages 
six and nine; (3) errors are greater in the unfamiliar movement; (4) 
there is little difference between the sexes. From these experiments 
and those on rate, the following results are obtained concerning 
bilaterality. (1) In right-handed persons the right hand and arm 
excel the left in strength, rate, and precision. (2) The effects of 
effort through either upper extremity are probably shared by both. 
This is concluded from the facts that (a) between the ages tested 
the right hand does not outgrow the left in rate-ability; (b) the 
mean error in precision-tests is reduced by a greater absolute 
amount for the left hand; (c) the amount and duration of exertion 
with one hand depend upon previous or simultaneous exertion with 
the other, and (d) the maximum rate of a joint is possibly affected 
by immediately previous exertion of the corresponding joint on the 
other side. (3) Corresponding joints have generally the same 
periods of accelerated and retarded growth, but there is usually 
bilateral asymmetry of development. The fact that, in general, 
periods of rapid growth involve increasing asymmetry shows that 
asymmetry is a normal attendant of growth. In addition the follow- 
ing theoretical conclusions are drawn from the experiments on rate. 
(1) The maximum rate of voluntary rhythmically repeated move- 
ment is probably a critical test of voluntary control. It is appar- 
ently identical with innervation rate, and a test of (a) the power of 
arrest and reversal, (b) the general condition of the central nervous 
system, and (c) the condition of motor centres involved. (2) The 
periods of acceleration, decline, and recovery of rate-ability in children 
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from twelve to sixteen are probably due to nervous conditions 
caused by functional changes. (3) The fact that at first the arm 
exceeds the hand in rate, is perhaps explained by the observation 
that in children of five the clasping tendency is still strong. 

M. F. Washburn. 

Die Grundempfindungen in normalen und anomalen Farbensys- 
temen und ihre Intensitaetsvertheilung im Spektrum. A. Koenig und 
C. Dieterici. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., IV, 4 & 5, pp. 241-347. 

(1) Introduction. — § 1. Formulation of the Problem. We must 
reduce the manifold of color-sensations to as few as possible 
elementary sensations. (These are not in concept the "funda- 
mental " colors of Donders, which represent a simple peripheral 
process.) In other words, we must reduce the spectral colors to 
such elementary sensations. Their curve has for abscissa a solar 
diffraction spectrum, for ordinates their own intensities in that 
spectrum. § 2. The color-mixer. § 3. Transformation of gaslight 
dispersion values into sunlight diffraction values. § 4. Monochromatic, 
dichromatic, and trichromatic systems (Donders) are to be investigated. 

(2) Monochromatic Color Systems. — § 5. General properties 
of such systems. The literature of total color-blindness contains 
some 40 names. Characteristic are diminished keenness of vision 
and avoidance of light. § 6. The elementary-sensation curve. There 
is here only one elementary sensation. The maximum of intensity in 
the system examined lay in green. The form of the curve tallies 
fairly well with those obtained by Donders and Hering. 

(3) Dichromatic Systems. — § 7. General properties of such 
systems. " Dichromates," in the sense of the present paper, are 
red-blind and green-blind persons. Characteristic are the terminal 
spectral distances, where only differences of intensity are present, 
and the mixture of which gives the intervening spectrum. Either 
these end-colors are the two elementary sensations, or these are 
excited within one or both of them in a constant relation. The 
neutral point of the spectrum corresponds to the sensation white. 
§§ 8, 9. Determination of the elementary-sensation curve. § 10. De- 
ductions. If we denote the elementary sensations by W (warm) and 
C (cold), the C-curves show one type, the JF-curves two distinct 
types. There are, therefore, two forms of dichromate systems. The 
position of the neutral point denoted by the wave-length of the 
abscissal spectral light at the point of intersection of the two ele- 
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mentary-sensation curves, is not a certain criterion of the two types, 
because of the individually different absorption of light in the pig- 
ment of the macula lutea. 

(4) Trichromatic Systems. — §11. General properties- of such 
systems. Nearly all women, and 96 p. c. of men are trichromates. 
Common to all these systems is the possibility of expression in 
terms of Newton's color-table. The construction of this latter 
makes the assumption of at least three elementary sensations neces- 
sary. But the relations of saturation show that there are at most 
two such represented in the spectrum ; the triangle must be ideally 
supplemented. The "terminal distances" are present here, as for 
dichromatic systems. Inwards from these come the intermediate 
distances, — as it were, dichromatic spaces. Centrally lies the tri- 
chromatic middle distance. "No shade of the intermediate distances 
can be produced by mixture of the light of the terminal distances ; 
the former point to a new elementary sensation, and to the same : 
since else there would be four elementary sensations, — which is 
contradicted by experience. — Trichromatic systems are normal and 
anomalous. § 12. Complementary colors. These are either homoge- 
neous or mixed (with white): the former use of the term is that 
of this paper. They were determined for the gas-light employed 
in the investigation. The form of the curve agrees with that of 
Helmholtz, and of von Kries and von Frey. § 13. The two groups 
of trichromatic systems. (Cf. § 11.) The test is the mixture of 
(lithium) red and (thallium) green to equal (natrium) yellow (Ray- 
leigh, Donders). Mixtures which have reference only to the blue 
and violet parts of the spectrum are valid for both forms of the 
system, (a) Normal trichromatic systems. §14. The choice of color 
equations and the direct results of the observations. The color equa- 
tions were obtained in the face of two difficulties. For accuracy 
of judgment whitish colors must be avoided, and therefore parts 
of the spectrum mixed, which lay tolerably near one another. For 
accuracy of calculation, the parts must lie as far from one another 
as possible. Three forms of equation were obtained : for the 
terminal distances ; where a mixture of two components gave the 
intermediate color without noticeable diminution of saturation ; 
where there were two components on either side of the equation. 
§§ 15, 16. Calculation of the elementary-sensation curves R, G, and V 
§ 17. Survey of results : testing of the elementary-sensation curves by 
complementary colors. The ordinates of the curves refer to the dis 
persion gas-light spectrum ; they are transformed into diffraction 
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values for gas- and solar light. The curves of the two observers 
agree, when differences of absorption in the macula lutea are allowed 
for. Their correctness is controlled by the comparing of the color 
complementary to a terminal color with the light corresponding to 
the point of intersection of two elementary-sensation curves. (0) 
Anomalous trichromatic systems. § 18. The color equations: their 
immediate results ; and the calculation of the elementary-sensation curves 
R', G', and V. § 19. Survey and transformation of the results : testing 
by complementary colors. § 20. Comparison with normal trichromatic 
systems. The anomalous curves run less evenly than the normal ; 
but this is to be ascribed to errors of observation only. As re- 
gards the R' curve : its maximum coincides with that of R, but 
the forms of the curves differ somewhat. As regards G': the curve 
differs greatly from G. Its maximum (in both gas-light spectra) is 
shifted towards the red end of the spectrum, and its form is inter- 
mediate between those of R and G. In the solar (diffraction) 
spectrum, the maximum nearly coincides with that of G, but the 
form of the curves is different. As regards V: there is no differ- 
ence between it and V. 

(5) The Ground-sensations. — § 21.- Definition of ground-sensa- 
tion, and its relation to elementary sensation. A ground-sensation is a 
sensation to which corresponds a simple peripheral process of the 
IV. opticus. (Donders' fundamental color). There cannot be fewer 
ground-sensations than elementary sensations ; there is no proof that 
there are more ; we assume that there is an equal number of both. 
The intensities of the ground-sensations of a color system are homo- 
geneous linear functions of the intensities of its elementary sensa- 
tions. § 22. The mutual relations of the different color systems. The 
most obvious assumption is, that the ground-sensations of monochro- 
matic and dichromatic systems are identical with ground-sensations 
of trichromatic systems ; or at least, that this holds for monochro- 
matic and dichromatic systems. The assumption can be tested 
experimentally and calculatively. Experimentally, tri- and dichro- 
matic color equations must be valid for monochromates ; trichromatic 
for dichromates. The converse need only occur as an exception. 
Calculatively, a similar result must be gained by aid of the element- 
ary-sensation curves and color equations already obtained, (a) As 
regards monochromatic systems : the assumption is not valid. 
Connate monochromatism cannot be explained as arising by the 
elimination of one or two of the ground-sensations of the dichromatic 
and trichromatic systems hitherto investigated. This fact refutes 
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Hering's theory that the monochromatic ground-sensation is identical 
with the white-sensation of other color systems, (b) As regards 
dichromatic systems : the assumption holds, experimentally. That 
the calculative confirmation of it by the present results is only 
partial, is explicable. Hering assumes a similar relation between 
dichromates and trichromates, but regards the division of the former 
into two distinct types as secondary. Such a position is invalidated 
by this investigation, (c) As regards anomalous and normal tri- 
chromatic systems : it follows experimentally that they must so differ 
from one another, in the case of at least one ground-sensation, that 
this ground-sensation of the one group can in no way be represented 
as a homogeneous linear function of those of the other group. 
Calculation shows also that only two similar ground-sensations are 
possible ; and that these are the two obtained in the comparison 
with dichromatic systems. § 23. The relations of the determined 
ground-sensations to the elementary-sensations ; and their intensity-curves 
in the spectrum. One can explain the origin of the two investigated 
types of dichromatic systems from normal trichromatic systems by 
the absence of the ground-sensations 1R and <5 respectively. The 
third ground-sensation of anomalous trichromatic systems is different 
in its spectral distribution from the third in normal systems ; and 
there is no possibility of expression in terms of homogeneous linear 
function. § 24. The color-table, and the quality of the ground-sensa- 
tions. For the ground-sensations we obtain from the results of the 
research : for 1R a red, inclining a little from spectral red towards 
purple ; for © a green of about 505/x/t wave-length ; for JB a blue of 
about 470/1/1 wave-length. It is clear from the triangle that JB is 
most saturated, <5 least saturated, in the spectrum ; and that spectral 
violet is more saturated than any mixture of spectral red and spectral 
blue. An anomalous trichromatic system is given, if the quality of (5 
is retained, but the form of its intensity curve approximates to that 
of 1R. A dichromatic system of the first type is given, if the coinci- 
dence with 1R be complete. There remain the ground-sensations 
Blue (of about 470/x/i) and Yellow (of about 575/*/*) ; differently 
saturated. A similar explanation is possible in the case of the 
second dichromatic type. 

If we draw a perpendicular through TW1 of the normal color 
triangle, from the 3B angle to the opposite side, the sensations of the 
dichromate systems will be arranged on this perpendicular. The 
colors confused by dichromates lie on straight lines, which have a 
common point of intersection at the place of the absent sensation. 
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In the construction of the color triangle, the points 1R and (5 
have been so chosen, that the straight line 1R<5 coincides as nearly 
as possible with the curve of the spectral colors. As for the position 
of ffl, it can only be said that the triangle 1R03B contains the whole 
of the real portion of the color table. E B T 
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Die sittliche Frage eine sociale Frage. (II) F. Staundinger. 
Phil. Mon., XXIX, 3 u. 4, pp. 197-219. 

After speaking of Ellissen's biography of Lange, S. goes on to dis- 
cuss Lange's views on the social problem. Lange acknowledged the 
fact that we possess an ideal of the world and life which reality only 
imperfectly satisfies, but which, if vividly grasped, is the most power- 
ful motive for social reform. Whether, with him, we call devotion to 
this ideal religion or not, is of no importance. If we understand by 
religion the regulation of our relations to supersensuous Beings, then, 
inasmuch as we have no knowledge of any such, we have no relig- 
ion; but if by religion we mean devotion to the ideal, which men 
must still to-day regard as the highest just as much as in the past, 
when they thought that ideal personified and embodied in Beings of 
another world, there is no objection to the name 'religion.' We 
must avoid, however, the error of Lange in supposing that we can 
still receive vital motives to action from the mythology of religion 
after this mythology is recognized as such. This is to confuse the 
aesthetic exaltation which we feel in sublime myths as in effective 
works of art, with the devotion to the ideal which can come only 
with the full conviction of its truth. Lange's ideal was : " Human 
perfection in human society." He was far in advance of the social- 
ists of his time in seeing that this ideal could not be realized by riots 
and revolutions, but that it must come as the organic development of 
already existing social conditions. The growth of the spirit of com- 
munity he regarded as the chief means to the victory of the social- 
istic tendencies. In all this the socialism of Lange and of the 
modern social-democracy are quite at one. But in one essential 
point there is a marked difference. The social-democrats are bend- 
ing all their efforts toward the organization of the working classes 
and the possession of political power. Lange, on the other hand, 
addressed himself to the cultured classes, taught them to regard 
the movement of the people not as a danger, but as the beginning of 
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salvation from a great danger, and urged them to do all in their 
power to mitigate the evils of the transition. Lange stands fully on 
the ground of social ethics in the thought that improvement can- 
not come to-day by moral preaching to individuals, but only by 
changing the conditions out of which evil necessarily grows. 

The rest of the article is occupied with the recently published 
books of Th. Ziegler entitled: Die sociale Frage eine sittliche Frage. 
This work shows the influence of Lange to a considerable extent. 
It differs, however, in that it does not set out, as is the case with 
Lange, from general springs of human action and from the struggle 
for existence, and show the economic causes out of which definite 
efforts arise, but rather takes its start from ethics, which it declares 
to be a neighboring province to social science. It maintains that 
the social question is " perhaps primarily an ethical question," and on 
this ground handles' the problem from the standpoint of ethics. A 
brief outline and criticism of the work chapter by chapter follows. 
S. agrees in the main with Ziegler, and gives high praise to the book, 
but finds that it does not carry out the author's ethical principles as 
fully and fruitfully as the title and expressed aims of the book would 
lead one to expect. F C F 

The Relation between Ethics and Economics. J. S. Mackenzie. 
Int. J. K, III, 3, pp. 281-308. 

All will agree that ethics is concerned with the value of conduct 
in respect to its goodness or badness. There is not a similar agree- 
ment as to the sphere of economics. Most of the views current on 
this subject are found unsatisfactory. After an examination of the 
different views, the conclusion is reached that economic science is 
concerned with that which we value simply as means to something 
else. Art-products, virtues, etc., are ends in themselves, or the 
indispensable conditions of ends in themselves. They are not con- 
sumed in order to reach some other ends as are economic goods. 
The fact of exchangeability is a mere accident of economic goods. 
The fact of being valued as means is of the essence of such goods. 
Objects cannot be rigidly divided into economic and non-economic. 
All objects may be regarded from an economic point of view. 
Nevertheless moral, aesthetic, and philosophical values are never 
regarded as mere means, and this distinguishes them from economic 
values. Ethics deals with ends, and economics with means, and 
there is a grave danger, in studying the latter, of losing sight of the end 
and regarding the means as end. The relations between ethics and 
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economics are specified as follows : (1) The Place of Economics in 
Social Science. Economics is distinguished from the other social 
sciences as the science of relative values. Economics deals with 
simpler and more calculable elements, but it must not be given 
undue prominence over the other social sciences which deal with 
incalculable elements. (2) Method of Studying it. There are 
three methods : first, the method which studies what tends to be ; 
second, the Historical, which studies what is and what has been 
and third, the Ethical, which studies what ought to be. The 
study of tendencies must always form a larger part of economic 
science. It must be understood that it is only tendencies that we 
are studying, and their moral values should be constantly kept in 
mind. Economic tendencies are neither laws of nature nor moral 
imperatives. They must conform to human reason. If they be 
tendencies towards evil, their direction may be changed. (3) The 
Relative Importance of Different Parts of Economic Science. Con- 
sumption is the central point in economic theory. The older 
Economists under the influence of the ' fallacy of saving ' advocated 
a miminum of consumption and failed to discriminate between good 
and evil consumption. What is desired is not to suppress wants but 
to direct them wisely. The development theory in ethics teaches us 
that goods have not merely subjective value as ministering to the 
desires of individuals, but also objective or intrinsic value, which has 
reference to the power of different kinds of objects — to promote 
self-realization. In dealing with consumption from an ethical point 
of view, there are two main considerations: (a) the importance of 
the wants which are satisfied in the act of consumption; (ff) the 
effect of the supply of the means of satisfying these wants upon the 
life of the producer. (4) Practical Application of Economic Doctrine. 
Having determined the directions of the various tendencies, we must 
ask where we ought to go. Here we must be guided on the one hand 
by the value of different goods, determined by purely theoretical 
considerations, and on the other hand by our conception of economic 
justice. Society is an organic whole. In such a whole there can 
be no absolute freedom of parts. Justice here is a reciprocity of 
services. Each individual is at once end and means. There are 
two great economic imperatives, "Thou shalt not exploit" and 
" Thou shalt not pauperize." We must steer clear of both abstract 
individualism and abstract humanism. We must have concrete 
thought on the basis of the conception of society as an organic 
whole. The larger interests must be made as clear as self-interest 
has already been made. j A Leighton . 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Mttaphysique et morale. F. Ravaisson. Rev. de Met., I, I, 
pp. 6-25. 

Even before the appearance of Positivism, the author of the 
Critical Philosophy had sought to demonstrate the impossibility of 
metaphysic. But the sentence pronounced by Kant and by Comte 
should not be without appeal. The particular sciences, which study 
the facts of human experience, obey rules and follow general paths. 
There is need of a science which shall investigate the methods and 
the ultimate assumptions of. the particular sciences. R. gives a very 
condensed re'sume of the course which philosophical thought has 
taken from the earliest times to the present day, his object being to 
show that the instinctive beliefs of primitive man appear again in the 
doctrines of some of the most profound philosophers. From this 
one may perhaps conclude that an epoch is approaching when those 
holding- the most diverse views will see that their differences of 
opinion may be explained by the different aspects of things, when 
observed from different points of view. But this is not all. As 
Pascal said, in most things it is culpable to obtain the approval of 
men through feeling rather than through reason ; but with truths of 
the divine order it is different. One must love in order to understand. 
It is the heart that instructs and judges. Hence the true metaphysic 
is not the privilege of the learned ; it is also the portion of the 
ordinary man. From a metaphysic which holds to the idea of a 
first and universal principle which gives even to the extent of giving 
itself, a moral code should be derived which would be the applica- 
tion of this idea to the conduct of life. The ideal of such a code 
would be magnanimity. This was the moral ideal of the earliest 
times and that which prevailed during the great epochs of Greek 
and Roman civilization. The institution of chivalry bears witness 
that it was also the ideal of the Middle Ages. To its revival we 
must look for the remedy of the evils and the solution of the 
difficulties of the present. E ^ 

Lunite" de la philosophie. P. Janet. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 2, 
pp. 1 13-123. 

Philosophy has, according to common consent, a double task. 
It must deal with the facts of the human consciousness and at the 
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same time seek to answer the problems presented to it by the 
external world concerning its origin and ultimate principles. The 
question is, How can two objects so essentially different be included in 
the same science ? Philosophy, in dealing with the facts of conscious- 
ness, must be reflective, but in seeking to get a view of the world, as a 
whole, it is necessarily synthetic. In the act of thinking, however, we find 
the spirit of reflection and the spirit of synthesis united. Philosophy 
can then be defined as the science of thought, or, with Aristotle, 
as thought of thought. This definition will apply to all the philo- 
sophical sciences. Metaphysics, indeed, which seeks the highest 
possible universal must be regarded as seeking to embrace in this 
not only thought in the psychological sense, but also Being. It is 
concerned with the object, with nature, but it seeks in it the 
thinkable, the intelligible. Nature is an unconscious thought, 
a thought in itself. The problem of Metaphysics is to show how the 
thought in itself, corresponds with the thought for itself. In this 
sense we can say that Metaphysics, too, is the thought of thought. 
Using this definition as a criterion, J. finds that, beginning with the 
lowest, the following order indicates the relative values of the 
different systems : Materialism, Positivism, Subjective Phenomen- 
alism (J. S. Mill, Taine), Criticism, Idealism. This latter philosophy 
is higher than the Critical in that it does not leave subject and 
object standing apart, but unites them both in an absolute thought. 
It may, however, be given either a Spiritualistic or a Pantheistic, 
interpretation. The former is the higher and truer doctrine, for 
it frees the infinite thought from the limits of the finite thought, and 
it emphasizes the subject rather than the object. TEC 

La croyance mitaphysique . J. J. Gourd. Rev. Phil., XVIII, I, 

PP- 33-5 2 - 

Metaphysical belief deals with that which is beyond phenomena, 
that is, beyond consciousness. Its justification does not lie in its 
necessity to a completed system of knowledge. It has its source 
outside of pure logic in the exercise of free will. Belief is not always 
voluntary, but an act of free will may confirm a belief in the first 
instance involuntary. Will alone cannot make belief, for belief is a 
judgment. It has power, however, over the facts of consciousness on 
which judgment is founded. The part played by the will is greater, as 
there is less preparation for the belief in the facts of the phenomenal 
world, as it is more difficult to characterize the reasons for belief, 
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and as there is less unanimity in the belief. In the affirmation of 
the existence, independent of our consciousness, which we attribute 
to the physical world and other beings like ourselves, we obey a 
strong causal determination. The element of will is small, therefore, 
and the belief is universal. In religious beliefs a strong effort of 
will is required, and the beliefs are in consequence less general. 
Metaphysical belief may be justified despite the theoretic illusion it 
involves. In the case of sensation we have a legitimate affirmation of 
the reality of that which can never be an object of thought. Further, 
metaphysical belief, being produced by the principle of indetermi- 
nation in the will, is not without its foundation in reality. This 
principle, though unlike any other source of knowledge, has its value. 
Objection may be taken to the assumption of two opposed kinds of 
truth. All that is necessary, however, is to reduce them to a supe- 
rior term. As reality contains simultaneously the determined and the 
undetermined, which oppose without excluding one another, so it 
allows room for two affirmations, the one practical the other theo- 
retical. Both are founded on reality, though on different aspects of 
it, and, though seemingly contradictory, are really complementary. As 
belief deals with what is beyond consciousness, it can establish 
nothing new. No new duties can be founded on it, and morality 
is established independently of it. It strengthens morality, however, 
and increases activity by bringing before the mind a large number of 
new facts, such as the past, the future, and other centres of existence. 
This is its justification. As the element of free will becomes greater, 
however, general reasons of the practical order fail, and the vivacity 
of practical interest must be a sufficient justification of belief. It 
would be absurd to justify beliefs by the single fact that they are 
willed. Justifiable belief must be the expression of exceptional in- 
tensity not feebleness of will. Those due to caprice and slavish 
submission to authority are therefore illegitimate. Fanaticism, being 
the slavery of the mind to a fixed idea, cannot give rise to justifiable 
belief. We can thus be satisfied with the results of the twofold 
movement of philosophy. The theoretical deviates progressively 
from ordinary opinion and narrows the world of matter and of spirit 
to two facts of consciousness. The practical returns to ordinary 
opinion, and enlarges the field of existence. This return, though a 
confirmation, at the same time makes possible a rectification. The 
two movements are necessary and complementary. 

David Irons. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Metaphysik und Asketik. I. Alte und mittelalterliche Philoso- 
phic II. Neuere Philosophie. Wilhelm Bender. Ar. f. G. 
Ph., VI, i and 2, pp. 1-42, and 208-224. 

Two fundamental forms of practical morality are found in an- 
tiquity, — the ascetic and the natural, — and survivals of the former 
are found in most modern systems. 'Natural' morality requires 
only an anthropological explanation, in which the determination of 
man by his environment is taken into account. The so-called meta- 
physical explanation of ethics appears, on the other hand, to have 
arisen with the development of ascetic morality. Asceticism and 
metaphysic occur in history as complements of each other; and in 
modern ethical theories, when one goes beyond an anthropological 
explanation and metaphysic is employed in the establishment of 
an ethical system, the ascetic tendency shows itself, for the most 
part without the representatives of the ' Metaphysik der Sitten ' 
being conscious of it. Asceticism implies a pessimistic conception 
of the world, and, like it, is determined by unsatisfactory economical, 
social, or political conditions. One must note, however, that asceti- 
cism is not necessarily united, as in the earliest Buddhism, with a 
nihilistic metaphysic. Ancient asceticism was not everywhere united 
with a metaphysical pessimism, any more than pessimism in modern 
times implies an asceticism (cf. Schopenhauer). The pessimism of 
the Platonists, of the apocalyptic Jews, and of the Christians, has 
reference to this world only, and finds compensation for its sacrifice 
by an optimistic faith in another world. Amongst the ancients there 
were especially two systems or schools, which developed a formal 
metaphysic of morals, — Platonism and Stoicism. Plato, it is true, 
like all the ancients, and like every one nowadays religiously dis- 
posed, regarded natural morality under a religious aspect, i.e., he 
regarded it from the standpoint of man's dependence on a world- 
ruling power. This 'natural' ethics, directed, as it is, exclusively 
to the organization of the commonwealth, is established by Plato 
entirely anthropologically. Over against this ' natural ' morality is 
the ' ascetic' Plato is led to the establishment of this ' ascetic ' 
ethics by a metaphysical doctrine, which in a certain sense has 
served as a type for every metaphysic of morals. With Plato the 
necessary reciprocal relation between asceticism and metaphysic 
comes clearly to light. The moral consists neither in moral acts 
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and adjustments, nor in public opinion, nor in moral laws, nor in the 
motives which are behind these and are their producers. The moral 
exists an sick, i.e., apart from empirical reality. The means to the 
realization of the moral ideal is not the moral organization of the 
empirical world, but the liberation of the relatively good (the higher 
soul) from the world of sense. In view of the absolute opposition that 
exists between the ideal world and the world of sense, there is only 
one way to the realization of the idea, viz., abnegation of the world 
(Entsinnlichung), or asceticism. This is the highest form of morals. 
It is that which puts the soul into direct communication with the 
absolute good. One may say that asceticism is the practical, and 
metaphysic the theoretical, way in which the soul attains to the idea 
of the good. If one takes the notion of asceticism in the sense of 
renunciation of the world, as historically one must, Stoicism would 
appear to have been established in direct opposition to it. The 
Platonic dualism of ideal and empirical world disappears here alto- 
gether. The Stoics know only a single infinite world. Their mate- 
rialistic pantheism brings the ideal back into the real and finds the 
divinity in the world. What the hypostasis of the good was for 
Plato, the hypostasis of the moral law was for the Stoics; to Plato 
the highest form of morals was abnegation of the world and becom- 
ing like God ; to the Stoics it was abnegation of the world and obedi- 
ence to the absolute moral law, which is identical with the rule of 
the divinity in the cosmos. In this way the Stoics found a meta- 
physical basis for their asceticism. The Stoics of the Roman period, 
under the influence of Platonism, furnished to every succeeding 
metaphysic of morals the most important points of view. One may 
distinguish two periods in the development of morals in the ancient 
and mediaeval church : in the first period asceticism, through the 
desolate economical and social conditions in the decaying Roman 
Empire, almost entirely took the place of ' natural ' morality; in the 
second period natural morality, assisted by the general development 
of culture and the foundation of states not controlled by church 
power, gained a certain prominence, though secondary to asceticism. 
The first period is illustrated in Augustine, the second in Thomas 
Aquinas. 

II. 

It is characteristic of the Middle Ages that the ascetic form of 
morality takes precedence of the 'natural,' while in modern times 
asceticism is in practice abandoned, but in theory supernaturalism 
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in the guise of religious belief or of transcendental metaphysics 
continues. Wherever the latter is employed for the explanation of 
morality, the ascetic conception of the moral process always creeps 
in. Bacon, standing as he does, half way between scholasticism and 
modern science, distinguishes between the ' natural ' and ascetic forms 
of morality. But he believes ' natural ' morality to be incapable of a 
satisfactory explanation on the ground of inborn social impulse and 
desire. The lex naturalis, which, as the active will of the deity, is 
immanent in the created nature of man, furnishes the basis of the 
entire moral process. Way for the anthropological explanation of 
morality was made by the English empiricists, while in opposition to 
them Cudworth and Clarke sought for a metaphysical explanation. 
With the Platonist Cudworth the moral an sich exists before, and 
independently of, all actual morality. It belongs to the eternal truths 
which exist in the mind of God as creative realities. It is neither 
produced nor destroyed. Eternal moral truth is innate in man as 
an a priori function, independent of all sense-experience. The moral 
process, which could take place on this basis, would only be the 
process of personal contact with the absolute good, i.e., the process 
would be asceticism. It is, however, on the Continent that the meta- 
physical direction in ethics has maintained itself longest and most 
energetically. The inheritance from scholasticism of the idea that 
universal moral law is the expression of the will of God, falls to both 
Descartes and Bayle. Even Voltaire and Rousseau acknowledge a 
morality, original and inborn, given with the nature of man, and 
object to the idea that morality is a product of the reciprocal rela- 
tions of the human reason and the outer world. The ascetic conse- 
quences of this isolation of absolute morality from the actual is, 
however, drawn only by those who, like Geulincx and Malebranche, 
were religious mystics. Of Spinoza it is boasted that he emancipated 
ethics from theology. With Spinoza, however, morality has no direct 
or necessary relation to society. His ethics is summed up in the 
doctrine of the emotions and the supremacy of the intellectual emo- 
tion of divine love over the emotions of sense. Preservation of self 
is conceivable only in the form of the surrender of self to the All, i.e., 
to God. This intellectual emotion of divine love, or love of the abso- 
lute, which looks away from the world, is not distinguishable from 
the knowledge of the world sub specie aeternitatis. One finds in 
Spinoza no real contribution to the explanation of morality, when 
one regards his conception of the subject as a whole. The deri- 
vation of the moral process from the impulse to self-preservation 
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stands in decided contradiction to the end of the process, which is 
found in the surrender of the individual to the absolute. These 
three, asceticism, mysticism, and metaphysics, are inseparably con- 
nected ; where one appears in history, we find the others. 

W. H. 

Ueber Descartes' Urtheilslehre. F. Seyring. Ar. f. G. Ph., VI, 

1, pp. 43-59- 

According to Descartes there are four elements necessary for 
judgment : (1) ideas ; (2) the perception ; (3) the decision of the 
will; (4) the determination of the will in an affirmative or negative 
direction. The ideas, as ideas of subject and predicate, form 
the material of judgment ; the perception of the ideas, as the 
activity proceeding from the intellect, is a necessary condition of 
judgment. The will, finally, as active power, completes the act of 
judgment, and in affirming or denying the connection of ideas con- 
stitutes the act of judgment. Descartes distinguishes sharply two 
different classes of judgment, true and false. Truth and falsehood 
are Only found in judgments. Ideas can only be called true and 
false in so far as they give occasion to true or false judgments. 
Truth and error are to be found neither in the ideas nor in the 
will, but only in the union of these in a judgment. The understand- 
ing is limited in its sphere, while the will is free and subject to no 
such limitations. Every judgment is thus a voluntary act, and so 
arises the possibility of error. It is clear that Descartes has rather 
dealt with a moral lack of veracity than explained the nature of 
error. Also, this explanation itself is in evident contradiction with 
other passages in his works, e. g., when he shows that illusions of sense 
may be the source of involuntary error. Although Descartes makes 
freedom and will identical, yet according to his own view the will 
possesses authority over the confused ideas, but it is in its turn con- 
trolled by the clear and distinct knowledge of the understanding. 

J. E. C. 



